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[ORIGINAL. J 
GOD KEHP MY MEMORY GREEN! 
' A BALLAD. © 


BY JAMES FRANELIN FITTS. 


There may be future hours of bliss, 
Which fancy now portends, 
And skios more genial than this 
May shelter kindlier friends. 
Yet here, where life bas passed away 
With flying feet, I ween— 
Where love’s wild power has witched the hour, 
God keep my memory green! 


In other lands, in later days, 
When dies the spectral past, 

While still my longing, lingering gaze, 
Thence backward shall be cast 

To haunts where erst I loved to dwell, 
(To graves that lie between!) 

One heartfelt prayer shall fill the air— 
God keep my memory green! 


QO, welcome thrice, eternal rest, 
Draw near, life’s final wane, 

When to our mother’s sheltering breast 
Her child returns again! 

No heraldry need vaunt my name, 
My grave might lie unseen, 

Could this wild will one spirit thrill— 
God keep my memory green! 


(onrGgINAL.] 


RETRIBUTION. 


BY DR. C. L. FENTON. 


My mother dying when I was a wee thing, 
and my father having gone down to the depths 
of the sea in his own ship when I was only five 
years old, I was taken and cared for by my moth- 
er’s younger sister. Auntie—I never called her 
by any other name, and never shall, I presume— 
lived at Linden, a little village on the banks of 
the Mercer. I remember the first strange sense 


of quiet and stillness, so unlike the grating and 


rattle in the midst of which I was born, as though 
it were yesterday, though many, many years 
have rolled between that experience und to-day. 

Auntie lived with her grandfather in a little 
brown house just beyond the grove of oaks, 
through which, when the leaves began to fall, 
flashing of a silver something would strike against 
the cottage windows on shining afternoons as the 
sun sank towards his rest beyond the river. 

The village lay a little to the right of us; so 
that auntie, “grandpa”—JI was to call him 
‘grandpa ” always—and I, were just one side of 
that quiet cluster of men, women and children. 
How clearly at dusk, came the tinkle of cow- 
bells on the still air! The crickets in the grass 
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under the moonlight, the baying of the dogs in 
the distance, and the drowsy hum of the stone 
flour-mill, a half mile away, fell on the ear, defin- 
able as the clear outlines of a prairie horizon fall 
upon the eye. I liked it; in beautiful contrast 
to that confused rush and rattle of the city, where 
individuality of sound is lost in noisy chaos. 

I was happy in my home; and I am sure that 
auntie loved to have me with her, if my child- 


‘| hood whims did sometimes cause her trouble and 


anxious care. She used to fold me in her arms 
at night, just as J can imagine an own mother 
would have done, and, rocking me, sing nursery 
songs and tell the.pleasantest stories. Grandpa 
petted me, too. He put his great rough hand on 
my head when he prayed at night, and followed 


-| his every amen with a kiss. He was very noble, 


large, and not much bent by the weight of the 
years his shoulders bore. I remember particu- 
larly the snowy whiteness of his hair. It does 
not seem to me to have been gray, but pure, un- 
mingled white. Nor was it wanting in luxuri- 
ance, for when he ran his fingers under it, as he 
would do when thoughtful, almost the whole of 
his great hand would be hidden. 

One other memory is very vivid. His cane. 
It was not remarkable in its size or workmanship, 
but the top of it, a sort of enlargement of the 
same material, was so smooth and glossy! I 
think I never passed that cane—it stood behind 
the kitchen door—without stopping and gazing 
at it, with my hands folded reverently. The top 
was so smooth and shining! And yet the hand 
had worn. away the wood until evory fibre was 
visible like the blue veins of the sick. I was 
reverential. Not caring to handle it, I would 
stand a long time with my hands clasped behind 
me, looking at it and thinking about grandpa. 

He had had a fall one day, and the cane had 
been broken under his weight. The fall was not 
a, serious one in its results, but when they brought 
him home the broken cane was forgotten, and 
they sent me for it. I picked it up with the old 
feeling of curious reverence, and loitered a mo- 
ment, looking again at the shining knob. At 
that instant a man bounded over the fence from 
the grove near me. Seeing me, he stopped, gaz- 
ed a moment, turned round, walked away a few 
steps, turned towards me again and began to ap- 
proach. I do not think I was a timid child, but 
there was something vagabond in his air, which 
touched my childish fear, and dropping the frag- 
ment of grandpa’s cane, I ran away. I form no 
clear picture of the man or his dress. I saw on- 
ly that he was haggard, wild, rough, ragged and 
frightful. Afterwards a man was sent for the 
cane ; but it was not to be found. 
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Some six months after, one of the neighbors 
was just in the edge of the forest shooting 
pigeons. Peering stealthily through the trunks 
and branches of trees in search of game, he no- 
ticed the figure of a man standing with folded 
arms against a tree at a little distance. The 
man was barefoot, with gray pantaloons and a 
red shirt, one sleeve of which was gone, reveal- 
ing a brown butslender arm. A flock of pigeons 
settled in an adjacent tree-top, and the gun of 
the hunter woke the echoes. Thaman bounded 
as the deer bound when touched by a rifle ball, 
and ran, almost as fleetly, into the thicket. The 
apparition was the subject of many guesses and 
some gossip. Iremember that it was thought 
to be the same as had frightened me. 

A year had gone by, and the mysterious vaga- 
bond was quite forgotten, when one morning, be- 
fore day, as some of the villagers were passing 
the churchyard they distinctly heard the clink of 
a spade among the clods and stones. 

Curious that the sexton should be at work thus 
early, and not having heard of any recent death, 
one of the men called out. The sounds ceased. 
He called again. No answer. Onexamination, 
it was found that in one corner of the church- 
yard a grave was partially excavated. The work 
was evidently done by an unaccustomed hand; 
and the spade which lay upon the mound, belong- 
ed to grandpa. | 

The circumstance of the spade troubled grand- 


pa not a little. Indeed, the degree of attention 


given this apparition, combined with my previous 
experience, made me very curious; and in one 
of my visits to the churchyard—taken at high 
noon, you may be sure—I found a shred of silk, 
soiled, carefully folded and attached to a string 
like a child’s half dollar. For some reason, I 
could never bring myself to show that bit of silk, 
or tell that I had found it. And yet it seemed to 
me of value, familiar, as though I had seen it or 
its like before. 

After a while the excitement and interest died 
away. Inthe space of two or three years the 
circumstances were almost forgotten, the grave 
had long since been filled, and nothing had hap- 
pened to revive the old mystery. But one even- 
ing in autumn, a man lay in the edge of a grove 
that skirted the river, watching for a pair of 
ducks that were swimming hither and thither at 
a tantalizing distance from the shore. It was 
getting late, but he was persistent, and waited till 
the dusk had settled down upon the river, and 
the stars were beginning to glisten from the vil- 
lage windows. Splash went an object into the 
stream from behind a little bushy promontory. 
As it came into view, at a considerable distance, 
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the gunner found it impossible to decide its na- 
ture; but reasoning in his eagerness that i was 
something to be shot at, he pulled trigger. The 
shot fellin a slant shower all about the object 
without arresting its progress. What was his dis- 
may to see it reach the opposite bank of the little 
stream, and emerging from the water. in human 


‘shape, creep wearily up the bank. 


The next morning a farmer’s boy came into 
the village, breathless from a search for a stray 
heifer, with the tidings that he had just seen the 
“ awfullest looking man with his head all bloody,”’ 
asleep in a tree-top. Half a dozen men turned 
out to investigate the matter, but either the boy 
was bewildered by his fright and unable to di- 
rect them to the spot, or the strange man had 
gone. The same evening there was a gentle tap 
at our own door; and when grandpa opened it, 
a rough-looking figure was stalking away. Grand- 
pa called to him, but making no reply tHe figure 
moved slowly on, opened the gate, closed it 
without turning, and moved at the same pace up 
the road. — 

Upon this, the community was filled with the 
wildest stories. Apparitions in bed-chambers, 
sounds from the churchyard, visions in the air on 
tempestuous nights—a thousand and one wild ru- 
mors ran through the towns-people and penetrat- 
ed the more scattered population, miles around. 
Grandpa became exceedingly nervous and fretfal. 
It was as much as auntie could do to soothe him. 
to anything like equanimity. He could give no 
reason for his uneasiness ; only, as he said, he 
“ couldn’t help feeling flustrated.” 

Over the space of eleven or twelve years, be- 
ginning with my adventure in the woods, this 
restless apparition, at long intervals, haunted the 
people of our quiet village. It was pursued, 
searched for, discussed and belied many and 
many a time, and still it came to make its strange, 
brief visits; and still it went, to be gone till 
almost forgotten. | 

We were sitting one day—auntie and I—un- 
der the orchard trees, netting, reading and talk- 
ing, when a sharp bound of my restless heart—it 
had been growing ungovernable lately—remind- 
ed me that I had something to tell her, some- 
thing that must be told. Nothing saddening, or 
in the least to be regretted, and yet something 
which produced a throbbing almost painful. 

“Auntie,” I said, “I have a secret to tell you.” 

Then auntie, knowing intuitively what it was, 
crept close beside me on the grass, and winding 
her dear arms about me, got the whole sweet 
story with only a word or two‘from me. When 
we had ceased talking, she lay a long time with 
her head on my shoulder and her eyes closed. 
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‘Would you like to have me tell you about 
myself ?”’ 

I had wondered many and many a time, that 
the most lovable woman I ever knew had not 
been sought and won. I had muséd on the 
strange fact years ago, when I was only a little 
child. And this very afternoon as she sat read- 
ing to me, in that sweet, clear voice, her neat 
figure wrapped in a purple lawn, which swept 
away beyond her feet, her auburn curls falling 
upon the whitest of necks, her cheeks just tinted 
a little, her eyes kindling with thoughts of the 
page before her; and all this, deepened by my 
long experience of her unvarying faithfulness, 
tact and sweetness, I had mused for the hun- 
dredth time upon the strange fact of her unwed- 
ded life. SoTI said, “yes, auntie,” with a kiss 
on her sweet lips ; and then she told me all. 

He was a dashing young man—was Henry. 
He took her little heart by storm when he came 
meteor-like within her orbit, before she had fairly 
put off girlhood and put on womanhood. She 
loved him, absorbingly, wildly. They were be- 
trothed. But auntie was young, and so the wed- 
ding wae put, by careful friends, a long, long 
way ahead. In the meantime, Henry would busy 
himself in business, and would accumulate for 
the home to which he was by-and-by to take his 
little betrothed. 

The months of a year followed each other in 
yapid procession to the past. Henry was not far 
away—io a neighboring city. Auntie lived with 
her mother in the same brown house whose 


orchard was shading us to-day. Auntie was 


very happy—“ perfectly happy,” she said. 

But there came a little shadow from the city. 
It was rumored that Henry was wild. Auntie 
would save him from that by loving him all thé 
more. Then there came a whisper that Henry 
had loved before, or had sought another hand. 
But auntie doubted it very much, wept over it a 
little, for it was hard to be a second, in appear- 
ance even, when her whole soul was given into 
his hand from her first thought of Jove. But 
she crowded down the feeling as unworthy, and 
was happy yet in his present devotion. 

Careful friends searched it all out for her. 
And now she was told tenderly, tearfully, that 
this idol of her heart was unworthy of any wo- 
man’s love. . Henry had won another little maid- 
en in another little village and left her to pine 
and perhaps die, for the latter prize by the banks 
of the Mercer. 

Auntie suffered as women suffer who lose all 
ina breath. Traces of her great sorrow were 
yet left in a thoughtful brow and mien; yet, I 
could never have guessed the whole truth, but 
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for the tremulous heaving of her breast and the ~ 
quiver of excitement with which she recalled the 
dreadful trial to picture it for me. 

Henr7 came to her; and she calmly heard his 
own story. When he had finished, she put her 
hand in his, and said, deliberately but kindly: 

“Henry, you were my first love. I gave you 
my very soul, because I thought you noble and 
true. When I heard that you were in danger 
from dissipation I loved you none the less, but 
thought I would throw my arms about you and 
hold you tight and save you. When I heard 
that you had first sought another, I wept, loving 
you still with the same devotion. But when I 
found that you had left a maiden’s heart to wither 
—a heart that you had won as you had won mine 
—my love died, died in an instant. And now 
you may go. I shall never love you again.” 

From that time she had never heard of Henry. 
But Lucia, the little maiden whose life had been 
saddened by his desertion, had, strangely enough, 
fallen into her hands, and she bad closed the | 
eyes with the long lashes, and buried her in the 
churchyard, with flowers resting on her bosom 
and twined in her hair. 

“©, Miss Ina!” said Johnny Marion, run- 
ning in upon us with a countenance expressive of 
interest, wonder and excitement, ‘“‘O, Miss Ina! 
they’ve found that strange man, that crazy man, 
dead, dead as he can be, right down by the spring 
there below the hill. And he had—he had 
‘Henry’ printed in blue ink on his arm; and 
father found a little picture in a belt around his 
body, and it looks like you—it does.” 

Auntie clasped me convulsively, and then was 
white and breathless for a long time. 

The body was buried from the cottage; and 
she went with it to the grave. When I left auntie 
a few months later, to solve the glowing problem 
of my own destiny, she was the same sweet, pure, 
cheerful, perfect woman that I had ever found 


her. 
er ED 
INTOXICATION. 

The love of narcotics and intoxicating com- 
pounds is so universal, that it may almost count 
as an instinct. Every nation has it in a greater 
or lesser degree ; some in drink, some in snuff, 
but from the equator to the snow line it exists— 
a trifling change in dress, according to the cli- 
mate, but always the same need, the same desire. 
Kings have decreed punishment on the secular 
side ; priests have anathematised on the spiritual ; 
law-mukers have sought to pluck out the habit, 
root and branch, from the people, but all to no 
good—man still goes on smoking, snuffing and 
chewing, putting an enemy into his mouth to 
steal away his brains, and finding immense satis- 
faction in a practice that makes him both an in- 
valid and a madman, and never quits him till it 
has laid him fairly in the grave. 


